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arranged in alphabetical order. If it be important that the 
former should be given at all, and it is important to one who 
has any acquaintance with the language, great care should be 
taken to secure accuracy. But we regret to find such a want 
of accuracy in the printing of the Hebrew names, as to lead 
us to suppose, that the author exercised a too cursory revision 
of the press in this particular, where he alone must be respon- 
sible. There are also some inaccuracies in referring to pas- 
sages of Scripture ; a kind of fault which is well known to be 
very trying to a scholar's patience. 

Another fault, somewhat connected with the one first men- 
tioned, is a want of consistency in the writing of the Hebrew 
words in English letters. This fault pervades the whole 
work ; and though it does not seem in itself very important, 
yet as the author is not, and therefore does not wish to be 
thought, a mere compiler, it belonged to him to preserve uni- 
formity and consistency with himself. 

On the whole, however, we cheerfully recommend the 
work both to the learned and the unlearned reader, as con- 
taining about all that can be known on the subjects which 
successively occur. Many of the articles will be read with 
great interest ; and in those in which curiosity is most con- 
cerned, the author, in a form as much abridged as their nature 
would admit, has exhausted all the learning of naturalists and 
travellers, and, as we believe, has generally come to the right 
results. 



Art. VI. — Memorable Days in America, being a Journal of 
a Tour to the United States, principally undertaken to 
ascertain by positive Evidence the Condition and proba- 
ble Prospects of British Emigrants ; including Accounts 
of Mr Birkbeck's Settlement in the Illinois ; and intend- 
ed to show Men and Things as they are in America. 
By W. Faux, an English Farmer. London. 

This work reached us shortly after its publication in Lon- 
don, but we turned from it as beneath notice. We treated 
it, as we have generally done the Fearons, the Jansons, the 
Hewlets, and the various other paltry adventurers, who come 
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over to this country to make their fortunes by speculation, 
and, being disappointed in the attempt to jump into riches 
without industry, without principle, without delay, return to 
England and pander to the taste for American calumny, in 
order to pay the expenses of the expedition, by the sale of 
their falsehoods. We have supposed, that works of this kind 
had now nearly lost their access to all that class of the English 
community, whose opinion of a foreign nation could be worth 
conciliating ; and, at all events, we felt it a degrading occupa- 
tion to come in any degree in contact with these sorry fel- 
lows. We should be at a loss to suggest a humiliation to a 
person of common honor and virtue, like that of following one 
of these creatures, step by step, in a country, where, as a 
foreigner, he finds access to society, such as he sees only at 
an awful distance at home, and where he gratifies the basest 
of all passions, and takes vengeance for his own vulgarity and 
want of principle, by seasoning the dish of slander of this coun- 
try, to the strength of the appetite for detraction in England. 

The only circumstance, which has ever called us out, in 
reference to these gentry, is the adoption of their trash by 
men of respectability, and by literary journals of commanding 
character. When the Earl of Grey and Baron of Howick 
calls the journeyman stocking weaver a gentleman, and when 
the Quarterly Reviewer espouses the slanders of the ' Somer- 
setshire clodhopper,' we then think them both to rise into an 
importance not their own, and to merit the notice we should 
otherwise disdain to take of them. The article on Faux's 
book, in the fifty eighth number of the Quarterly Review, 
has decided us to ask the attention of the public to the book 
and its reviewer. The former is too despicable to need an 
elaborate analysis ; the latter appears under a name, which 
calls for a more careful retort. If we mistake not, we shall 
succeed in showing, that the notice of the work in the Quar- 
terly Review, instead of raising Faux to the authority of a 
respectable writer, sinks his critic to the level of a base slan- 
derer, and leads to some curious inferences as to the state of 
the English press. 

We are aware of the apparent indelicacy of attempting 
publicly to give the names of the authors of anonymous publi- 
cations. But as the writer of this Review has taken no small 
liberties with private names, on no better authority than that 
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of Faux, and as the whole tenor of the article is such, as to 
deprive it of all benefit of courtesy, we shall take the liberty, 
in what we have to say on this occasion, to attribute the arti- 
cle in question to Mr Clifford, who is mentioned to us by very 
good private authority as its writer, and who, at all events, 
is responsible for it as the editor of the Journal. In thus 
openly naming, however, the person accountable for this 
slanderous publication, we are not preparing to regale him 
with the thrice told tale of personal abuse, which every num- 
ber of his Review draws on his Editorial shoulders. We do 
not intend to leave him that consolation, which the editors of 
critical journals, perhaps too easily, allow themselves, that it 
is in vain to please all ; and that those who are displeased 
will rail. But; we intend to state to him, as to a gentleman, 
our opinion of his conduct, in not only lending the authority 
of the journal under his control to the purposes of detraction, 
but himself taking the active part in circulating it. 

And one word, before we proceed, to a certain class of our 
own countrymen. When the outrageous abuse of this coun- 
try, originating in the renegades and speculators, who infest 
us, has been espoused and reasserted by the first literary 
journals in England, by leading statesmen, and in the houses 
of parliament ; and when an American author, or an Ameri- 
can journalist, with blood somewhat stirred, yields to the im- 
pulse, not so much of patriotism as of human nature, and re- 
plies to the charge, there are some few persons among us, 
who cry out, ' a truce to this literary warfare,' ' enough of 
this angry contention,' and the like. Now we have invaria- 
bly found that these persons, some of whom speak with very 
dignified aspect, and carry a world of magnanimity in their 
tone, are annoyed only by the American rejoinder. Not one 
of them cries ' a truce,' when the poisoned dart is thrown ; 
but they are all wondrous pacific, when it is to be met and 
warded off. These people are impatient, not when the 
American character is attacked, but when it is defended ; and 
when the chafed lion roars and menaces his hunters, they 
protest it is a testy beast always picking a quarrel. No one 
will think we make these remarks at random. We know the 
times, the occasions, and the men ; and we practise an unde- 
served forbearance, in not calling them more distinctly into 
recollection. 
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Mr Faux's book, and the Quarterly Review of it, start with 
a barefaced misstatement of the object, which brought him to 
America. This, in the worthy traveller himself, is of less 
consequence, because in the course of his work he betrays 
his own secret. In the Reviewer, the misrepresentation is 
highly disingenuous ; and being done upon a system on which 
he has habitually acted, it deserves to be exposed. It is this, — 
to pick up a sorry fellow, call him a gentleman, a man of intel- 
ligence, and of observation, or if he be downright doltish and 
barbarian, pronounce him a straight forward, plain spoken, 
honest creature ; and, thus prepared, proceed to quote his 
ribaldry ; and when you have done, aver, that ' it is not we 
who say these hard things, but our honest, intelligent travel- 
ler, who went to America full of admiration of the country, 
and with the express purpose of seeing things as they are.' 
After quoting some of the ridiculous protestations of Faux, as 
to the objects of his visit, the Reviewer insidiously adds, 
' from such a man, and with such an object in view, one 
practical page is worth all the radical trash of the Halls, the 
Wrights, and the Tell Harris's, in enabling us to form a just 
estimate of an emigrant's prospects in " the land of boasted 
liberty ;" for, to use his own words, " I have endeavored to 
take the reader with me, that he may see, taste, and know 
things as they are, Sic." ' It is true, Faux uses these express- 
ions, and, even on his title page, has the folly to set forth 
that his tour was ' principally undertaken to ascertain the 
condition and prospects of British emigrants.' Now it so 
happens, that his tour was undertaken for no such object. 
He came to America on an agency for a real estate in South 
Carolina, some of his maternal relations having been of that 
state, and refugees in the revolutionary war. 

This we not only know from private information, but from 
four express statements to that effect by Faux himself. He 
even puts the affair in so prominent a light, as to call it the 
object of his mission, a term which, notwithstanding the uni- 
form barbarity of his style, he can hardly be supposed to 
have used of anything but the principal object of his journey. 
' I find that James Gregory, Esq. a gentleman to whom I 
brought an introductory letter, stands at present much in the 
way of my mission.' p. 49. ' Nathaniel Russell, Esq. is 
near ninety years old, very courteous and friendly, and will- 
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ing to give any assistance in promoting the object of my 
mission, being the original trustee to the estate of my late 
matrimonial ( ? ) uncles.' p. 43. To leave no possible doubt 
of what this business was, he tells us again, p. 79. ' As I, 
in the execution of the objects of my mission, had called on 
Mr Gregory to give an account of his long stewardship, in the 
affairs of the Rugely property, and wanted money of him, I 
was not a very welcome guest.' Notwithstanding these state- 
ments from his own pen, this person has the impudence in 
his preface to say, ' the motives, which induced me to visit 
America, and afterwards to give to the public the results of 
my experience, originated in many favorable prepossessions 
for that country, and in a strong desire to ascertain the naked 
truth in all particulars, relating to emigration to that land of 
boasted liberty.' And this falsehood is reasserted by the 
Reviewer, who, after having culled the more detestable por- 
tions of the whole farrago, adds, ' be it remembered that this 
unfavorable account of the American population is not ours, 
but that of a man, who calls America " the land of his adored 
Washington, the country of his fondest prejudices and predi- 
lections," and who evidently set out with a strong desire of 
finding it all that he had pictured it to himself, and just the 
reverse of what he saw, heard, and has published.' No lan- 
guage readily offers itself to us to express the disdain, with 
which we observe this disingenuousness. If anything can 
exceed the meanness of falsehood, it is espqusing the false- 
hood of another ; and he such a creature as this. 

The rage of detraction of this missionary is so great, that 
he begins while in the ports of England ; and intending to 
slander the American ship, in which he had taken passage, 
unluckily fixes on points, which, if true, would establish only 
the frauds of Englishmen. Thus, while lying in the harbor 
of Portsmouth, he is poisoned by the eating of chickens and 
a pig, which had died from sickness ; and before he is well 
at sea his captain finds, that ' the beef and porter, (bought 
for good,) are good for nothing, the former having been a 
voyage to the East Indies.' The same paragraph, which 
contains this compliment to the provision dealers of the Lon- 
don market, informs us, that ' navigators up the Mississippi 
river frequently steal from ten to twenty sheep at once from 
the farmers, and think it no crime. Captain Wise, when there, 
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acknowledges he saw his crew dressing several sheep so stolen, 
and forbade them not ; only telling them they should not let 
him know of such thefts.' This silly trash is copied by the 
Quarterly Reviewer, who is a perfect gudgeon when America 
is to be abused. He forgot that flocks of sheep so large and 
numerous, that ten or twenty at once can be frequently stolen 
from them, do not agree very well with the representation, 
which he himself gives us of the 'population now thinly spread 
over the immense vale of the Mississippi, before the forests 
and cane brakes are cleared away, the dismal cypress swamps 
drained, and the rotten bottoms, and rank prairies are re- 
claimed from their stagnant and putrid water.' He forgets, 
too, that frequently stealing ten or twenty sheep at a time is 
a practice, which accords but ill with the keenness and mer- 
cenary thrift, which he uniformly ascribes to the American 
character. Where are these semicivilized savages, the 
owners of the sheep, while ' ten or twenty at a time are fre- 
quently stolen ?' Where are their rifles, which according to 
him they are so prompt to use ? Who does not perceive, 
that the whole is a pure fiction, not only not true, but impos- 
sible ; and if true, then a direct contradiction of the Review- 
er's other accounts of the condition of the soil and the state 
of the manners of America ? We join him, however, in 
the insipid quotation from Faux, with which he closes this 
his first specification ; ' Poor honesty, how art thou disre- 
garded !' 

Our traveller proceeds with a number of bugbear stories 
relative to the vessel, in which he was embarked, and her 
captain ; and finally quits it for the Hamilton, with which they 
fell in at sea. The vulgar admiration, which Faux expresses 
of the accommodations to be found on board the Hamilton, a 
vessel homeward bound after a trading voyage of three or 
four years, and three months from port, shows what he had 
been used to at home. 

' I now,' says he, < took my leave of the Ruthy, and returning with 
them found my new captain a generous, gentlemanly man, having a 
noble vessel stored with pigs, poultry, turtles, and goats (for milk) 
all alive and fat from Canton city. There was besides on board a 
profusion of China sweetmeats, Jamaica rum, old oily brandy, and 
wine, and new bread on table daily ; and at night a Chinese bed of 

vol. xix. — no. 44 -. 13 
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down to receive me, all from Asia, the Sandwich Islands, and the 
North West Coast of the American Continent.' 

This passage will doubtless recall to our readers the re- 
mark of Mr Cobbett, with respect to the breakfast, which he 
gave one of this same class of travellers, by whom he was 
afterwards vilified, ' that it was such a breakfast as the fellow 
had never before tasted.' 

In the Gulf Stream the Hamilton was overtaken by a 
violent gale. In our author's balderdash eloquence, ' the 
morning dawned with a most dismal frowning aspect ; the air 
being full of blue fire and crashing thunder ; and the sea 
rising and falling over, on, and around us, like swelling moun- 
tains of liquid fire. This is the last day of March, and was 
expected to be the last of our lives.' In such a gale as this, 
what is the complaint which this gentleman makes of ' the 
generous and gentlemanly commander,' who had given him a 
passage across the Atlantic, with such fare as he had never 
before conceived of, but in his youthful dreams of a lord 
mayor's dinner. ' The captain, during yesterday's gale, 
sulked, and would eat nothing, nor suffer anything eatable 
to be cooked; I was therefore pining twenty four hours, on 
tea, coffee, wine, China sweetmeats, and dry hard buiscuits.' 

Mr Faux arrives at Boston, which he calls the ' grand 
emporium of Yankee land.' How accurate and true his 
observations are, will appear from a remark, in the journal of 
the first day. 

' As Sunday here vanishes with daylight, 1 went in the evening 
to the townhall, to Caucus, a grand political meeting of thousands 
of the Mobocracy met to deliberate upon the choice of state go- 
vernor, &c. The orators on the present occasion, being principally 
well educated federalists, seemed some of them eloquent and in- 
genious abusers of the democrats, who angrily retorted on their 
opponents. Thus I found two strong parties' &c. 

This, in an account given from distant recollection, might 
pass for a pardonable slip of the memory. But in a journal, 
written like this, from day to day, it is downright falsehood. 
The Quarterly Reviewer, who on another occasion boasts his 
accurate knowledge of American customs, copies this ridicu- 
lous error as to a Caucus. But Faux's circumstantial false- 
hood does not stop here. The owner of the Hamilton, mis- 
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taking him for a gentleman, took him home to dinner, which 
gives our traveller an opportunity of relating what was said 
at the table, evidently the first with a white cloth upon it, at 
which he ever sat down. Among the observations, which he 
ascribes to his host, whom he calls ' a very strong federalist,' 
is this ; ' the caucus, which you attended on Sunday night, 
embodies the respectable part of the citizens, federalists and 
democrats.' This is representing men and things as they are 
in America ! 

The true character of this gentleman begins to appear as 
he leaves Boston. 

' I also called on,' says he, ' and bid a final farewell to my friend 

Mr [a friend to whom he brought no letters, and with whom 

he had no acquaintance, but that formed by an introduction on the 
Exchange,] who very kindly put into my hand an introductory let- 
ter to his bankers and agents at Charleston, with a liberal purse of 
dollars, which he thought I should need before I could arrive at my 
destination. [He was to go by water.] This purse was unsolicit- 
ed, and received without absolute necessity on my part, and with- 
out giving him any security. I took it principally for the sake of 
the singular confidence and liberality shown in the circumstance, 
and for the same reason here record it. " Take, Sir," said he, " more 
money." " O, this is more than enough," replied I. " What 
enough ? Take more," ' &c. 

We shall now accompany our author on the way to Charles- 
ton, and extract such passages as show his qualifications as a 
traveller. Intoxicated as he was with the attentions he receiv- 
ed in Boston, so much so that he begins one day's journal, — 
' Seemed pleased with everything and everybody, and every- 
body with me,' — ' scarce hoping to find another Boston,' — 
he yet has the preposterous impudence to say, ' It is no unu- 
sual thing for some of the people of this country, on going to 
Charleston, to take their (9) free negroes with them and sell 
them for slaves, by way of turning a penny, or, as they say, 
making a good spec.' He arrived at Charleston about the 
time when Mr Monroe was expected there, on his tour 
through the Southern States. Mr Faux 'walked several miles 
on a dusty, sandy road, under a scorching sun, in expectation 
of seeing or meeting his Excellency, the President of the 
United States, who this morning made his public entry into 
this city. But he passed by me in the tumultuous crowd, 
quite unobserved.'' Astonishing rudeness ! 
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The real object of Mr Faux in America, as we have ob- 
served, was to hunt up an inheritance from his maternal uncles. 
On this errand he visits his cousins in the interior of the state, 
and finds one of them in an establishment consisting of one 
room, the only one, Mr Faux informs us, in the house. His 
other cousin, Major a neighbor of this stately man- 
sion, ' was not at home, but his wife, a young thoughtful wo- 
man, with two babes, received me kindly, and in a patriarchal 
style found food for me and my guides, and provender for 
our beasts. [Enough to make any woman thoughtful.] The 
house has only three rooms ; no chambers, nor any windows 
of glass.' On his journey from the residence of these well 
provided cousins, Mr Faux was ' overtaken in the forest by a 
tremendous storm of wind, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning. 
Huge trees fell around us, houses were unroofed; and we 
were exposed to all its fury in our chaise under a tree. The 
air seemed full of thunderbolts, insomuch that I fancied my- 
self shot through and through.' This unroofing must have 
been a serious thing indeed to Mr Faux's cousins, whose 
houses had neither of them a second story, and one of them 
but a single room. Next to downright exposure in the open 
air, we should count the unroofing of a house consisting of 
one room. 

Before accompanying our traveller from Carolina, we shall 
notice a few of the cases in which he has sinned against truth, 
probability, and decency, in his account of what he saw in 
that state. We begin with the gravest article, relative to the 
murder of a slave, of which the Quarterly Reviewer has 
quoted the essentials, and added to them a false assertion 
made in his own person. We quote the abstract given of 
this affair in the Quarterly, as being more concise than that 
of Faux himself. 

< Mr Faux had the misfortune to be present at the digging up of 
the body of a slave, who had been wantonly whipped to death, 
and buried privately, by the hands of his master. Indignant at 
such an atrocious deed, and determined to expose it, he procured 
all the particulars of the horrid transaction, which he published 
in a Letter, signed with his name, in the Charleston Courier. The 
same day he received a message from the Governor, desiring him 
to wait on the Attorney General, to make an affidavit of the facts 
he had stated. He accordingly waited on Mr Attorney General, 
who, after a short lecture on the imprudent step he had taken, a? 
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'-' staining the character of South Carolina," asked him if he could 
give personal evidence ? Having replied in the negative, the visit 
ended by the Attorney General promising to get Kelly (the perpe- 
trator of the murder) indicted ; — but the learned gentleman has 
not yet redeemed his promise. — pp. 344, 345. 

Now we intend on this occasion to show to the dullest ob- 
server, not the want of principle of these wretched vagabonds 
who infest our country, but the disingenuousness and fraud of 
the Reviewer who quotes them. The simple facts of the case 
were these. A slave was barbarously whipped to death by 
one Kelly, near Camden, and, to conceal the crime, ivas 
secretly buried. It became, however, known in the neighbor- 
hood, a jury of inquest was summoned, and the body dug up, 
to ascertain the cause of the death. The sagacious Mr 
Faux, being on his travels in this quarter, passed at the mo- 
ment that the body was disinterred ; saw it, heard the remarks 
likely to be made with such an object in sight; and, without 
waiting for the result of the inquest, continued his journey to 
Charleston. Arrived there, he immediately published a let- 
ter in the Courier, signed by his name, in his own style of 
Somersetshire eloquence, and relating as facts all that he 
had heard in riding by the spot where the occurrence took 
place, accompanied with various phrases, scandalously unjust 
in their imputation on the humanity of the Carolinians. We 
make the following extracts from the letter, omitting a few 
lines too painful to be quoted. 

' Sir, On my way to this city, from a short tour through the inte- 
rior of the state, a few days ago, twenty miles west of Columbia, I 
was suddenly attracted to a spot of earth, over which a respectable 
company of citizens were deeply intent on witnessing the exhuma- 
tion of the body of an animal, costing 1200 dollars ; but which its 
humane owner, (one Kelly,) and three other persons like minded, 
seized and tied to a tree at midnight, and each in turn wantonly 

whipped till sunrise, when from excessive lashing it expired, 

and was instantly buried in a private corner on Sunday the 23d ult. 
But, on inquiry, the said animal proved to be a negro, and by some 
was thought to be of the human species ; and stood " guilty of hav- 
ing a skin not colored like our own ;" an offence for which these 
arbiters of life and death doomed it to die. — 

' Good God, exclaimed I, where am I? on the earth, which thou 
hast created, and did once pronounce blessed, or in the Pandemo- 
nium of the heathen ? [Query, heathen.] Heaven I knew it could 
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not be, for a cruel task master had just crossed my path. Is it then, 
I continued, free America ? An asylum for the oppressed and dis- 
tressed of all other lands ; the land of my adored Washington ; 
the adopted country of my dearest friends ; the only country on 
this huge, cursed earth [polite] where liberty finds an ark, or rest for 
the sole of her pained foot ; and the country to which I came with 
every fond prejudice and predilection ! What ! free and yet offer 
up human sacrifice ! Monstrous anomaly ! Go ; fly these hasty lines 
through the world, and challenge offended humanity to produce a 
spectacle so genuinely hellish ©r so purely demoniacal ! Did, Sir, 
ever a Sabbath sun dawn on a catastrophe so abhorrent to your feel- 
ings, or those of, Sir, Your most obedient servant ? 

W. Faux.' 

We should suppose, that a manner of thinking and ex- 
pressing one's thoughts, so contemptible as this, might have 
protected from farther notice, what, in any decent man, would 
have been a criminal interference with the course of public 
justice. Had some roystering young midshipman taken the 
thing up, and called Mr Faux somewhat rudely to account, 
it would have been quite natural ; and if one of those indus- 
trious gentlemen, Vindex, or Verax, or Corrector, had stepped 
forth in the next day's Courier, with a half column of the 
same kind of eloquence, the business would have been in a 
fair and proper train. An atrocious murder of a slave was 
said to have been committed ; the very time and circum- 
stances of the crime were creditable to the state of public 
feeling in Carolina, as far as anything, in such a connexion, 
could be creditable. It was committed at midnight, and the 
slave secretly buried, that it might be concealed. And it is 
on this score that Faux accuses not one obscure and cruel in- 
dividual, but the whole country of America, of offering up hu- 
man sacrifices. Again, Faux's sole knowledge of the crime 
was derived from being present at the examination of the facts 
of the case by the Jury of Inquest. In what mode would this 
wise traveller, or his patron in the Quarterly Review, have a 
murder, or any other crime pursued ? The slave was killed on 
the 23d at night, and was secretly buried, and on the 29th the 
jury had discovered the spot, and directed the disinterment 
of the body in order to collect evidence of the crime. The 
enlightened editor of the Quarterly may tell us, when he next 
writes on America, whether he would have had the reputed 
murderer hung without any process, or tried for murder with- 
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out ascertaining that there had been a murder, or, finally, 
what should have been done ? Faux waited not, even to as- 
certain the verdict of this jury, but on his arrival at Charles- 
ton published the silly letter above quoted. 

Unfortunately his quality of stranger, his London clothes, 
which he mentions, and the southern hospitality, led to the 
mistake that he was a gentleman, and entitled to the notice 
of a man of principle. Naturally supposing that there must 
be something extraordinary in the circumstances of the case, 
to lead a foreigner to such an extraordinary manifesto, the 
Governor directed the Attorney General to institute an Inquiry. 
On this inquiry it appeared, as we have already stated, that 
Faux knew nothing of what he had published with his name, 
except as he had transiently heard it from those collected 
about the jury of inquest, whose verdict he did not stay to hear. 
Thus far we have merely laid open a scene of impertinence. 
What now follows will probably be thought by our readers, 
something worse than impertinent ; though the burden of the 
offence falls not on the shoulders of Faux, but of his Reviewer, 
who has been so indiscreet as to assert, in his own person, 
what Faux does not say ; what the Reviewer could not know 
to be true ; and what is actually false. Faux, at the close 
of his tale, represents the Attorney General as saying, ' that he 
will write to the district attorney and get Kelly indicted,' and 
adds, ' there is no evidence that the learned gentleman re- 
deemed his promise here given.' And pray what evidence 
would Mr Faux require that the Attorney General did thus 
write ? However, this is of no consequence. Our readers shall 
now hear the Quarterly Reviewer, who does not quote Faux, 
but condenses his narrative, in his own person. ' The visit 
ended,' says the Reviewer, ' by the Attorney General promis 
ing to get Kelly (the perpetrator of the murder) indicted ; but 
the learned gentleman has not yet redeemed his promise.'' The 
reader will observe, that whether the Attorney General had 
or had not redeemed his promise, was wholly unknown to 
Faux, who had therefore the prudence to say, ' there is no 
evidence of that fact ;' that is, Mr Faux, on his dunghill at 
Somersham, hath received no proof that the Attorney Gene- 
ral of South Carolina wrote to the solicitor to procure Kelly 
to be indicted. This no doubt was true, and was also pru- 
dent. But it did not satisfy the Reviewer, who asserts what 
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is neither prudent nor true, that ' the learned gentleman has 
not yet redeemed his promise.' For it so happens, that the 
Attorney General did forthwith write to the solicitor, (for the 
crime was not committed in his own district,) to urge the in- 
dictment of Kelly, and that he and those concerned with him 
in the murder were indicted, convicted, and punished. And 
now what will the Quarterly Reviewer say ? He avers, (not 
quoting Faux, who does not so state,) that the Attorney Ge- 
neral did not use his influence to procure the indicting of the 
murderer. We say he did ; that he communicated Faux's 
testimony, though it amounted to nothing, to the solicitor of 
that district ; and he to the attorney of the circuit ; and that 
the offenders were all brought to justice. 

Our readers will call to mind one parallel case. The jour- 
neyman stocking weaver, Fearon, in his travels, gave an ac- 
count of a vessel employed in transporting German redemp- 
tioners to this country, which he averred to be an American 
ship, and her captain an American, with circumstances of 
great particularity. The Quarterly Review, for May, 1819, 
in an article probably from the same pen to which the world is 
indebted for that on Faux, quotes this passage from Fearon, 
and adds from his own authority, ' the infamous traffic is con- 
fined exclusively to American vessels.' And yet, not only 
was the ship in question a vessel from Sunderland in Eng- 
land, navigated on English account, and her crew, and her 
captain, William Garterell by name, British ; but the majority 
of all the vessels employed in this business in 1816 and 1817 
was foreign, and of these foreign ships, (ten in number,) five 
were British, in British employment. But the Quarterly Re- 
viewer could assert, on his own authority, and for the purpose 
of vilifying America, that ' this infamous traffic is exclusively 
in American hands.' 

But to revert to the topic of American slavery, on which 
the Quarterly Reviewer is not yet silenced. He tells us, 

' Though many of the planters treat their slaves well, and allow 
them as much indulgence as is consistent with their situation, yet 
negroes being, in the eye of the American law, a degraded class, 
and denied the enjoyment of equal rights, their well being is entire- 
ly dependent on the personal character of their owner ; and how- 
ever humane their treatment may be, we cannot agree with Farmer 
Faux in his conclusion, which, after the terrible stories of more than 
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brutal cruelty, which he has laid before us, we should rather have 
expected from Mr Tell Harris, or Miss Wright, that their condition 
in any, much less in many respects, " is better than that of the 
paupers in his native land." ' p. 343. 

The Reviewer, after adding a few more lines in this strain, 
extracts Fanx's monstrous fabrication about training large 
dogs to hunt negroes. In other parts of his Review, he 
quotes various other tales and calumnies relative to the exist- 
ence of slavery in America. We accordingly repeat what we 
stated in a former number, and what we shall reiterate, when- 
ever we have occasion to notice the calumnies of the English 
ultra press on this subject. First, that slavery in America is a 
British institution, established by British laws, and for the bene- 
fit of British traders. Secondly, that the American colonists 
early made attempts to prevent the farther introduction of 
slaves, which attempts were resisted and defeated by the 
English ministers at the instigation of English traders. So 
well known was this, that Mr Burke, in his speech on the con- 
ciliation of America, recognises ' her refusal to deal any more 
in the inhuman traffic of the negro slaves, as one of the causes 
of her quarrel with England.' Thirdly, a generation before 
the slave trade was abolished by the British parliament, it was 
abolished in several of the American states, and eighteen 
years before its abolition by Great Britain, the provision was 
made for its abolition throughout America in the year 1808. 
In addition to these facts, we may add, that America has set 
to England the example of the only effectual measure of de- 
stroying this traffic, that of declaring it to be piracy ; and, 
finally, that the amelioration of the condition of the British 
slaves in the West Indies is owing to the example of North 
American masters. 

On this point we are luckily able to quote an unsuspicious 
authority, that of the Quarterly Review. In the very same 
number, which contains this unmanly attack on America, is 
an article, very ably written, of which the real object is to 
vindicate the policy of holding slaves, and to disparage that 
of the abolitionists and emancipators. In this article we read 
as follows; 'It was about half a century ago, (say the Com- 
mittee of Assembly in Jamaica, in their report of 1815,) that 
the treatment of our negroes began to receive a visible aine- 
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lioration ; the import of raw recruits was checked by the war, 
and on the separation of the American colonies from the 
mother country, a number of suffering loyalists removed to 
our sugar island, bringing with them negroes of a more intel- 
ligent character than those in the West Indies. A milder 
system of treatment was thus gradually introduced,' Sic. This 
is the Quarterly Review ; now let us hear the Westminster Re- 
view, a journal, it is true, of very opposite character, but still 
a British journal ; nay, which relates as true, and commends 
as creditable, Faux's ridiculous and impertinent behavior in 
the case of the Camden slave murder. 

' The portions of the British dominions in which slavery is still 
established, being severed by the ocean from those in which the 
population is free, the opinions entertained in Great Britain on the 
subject of slave treatment are almost a matter of indifference to the 
Jamaica planter ; and the obvious result is, that horrible as is the 
condition of the slave in Carolina, in the West Indies he is subjected 
to an extremity of misery and degradation a thousandfold more 
frightful. This is' put out of all doubt by the testimony of Mr Cooper, 
who was sent out three years ago by Mr Hibbert, an eminent 
planter, with a view to inquire into, and if possible ameliorate, the 
condition of the slaves on the estate of that gentleman. From this 
fact alone, it is evident, that Mr Hibbert is a man generous and hu- 
mane in no ordinary degree ; it may therefore be presumed that the 
treatment experienced by slaves on his estate affords at least a fair 
specimen of their condition throughout the West Indies. Yet, what 
is the statement ? 

' During the sugar harvest, which lasts for about five months, the 
manufacture of sugar is continued without intermission either day 
or night, except for about eighteen hours from midnight on Saturday 
to Sunday evening. The slaves are for the most part divided into 
two gangs, which, besides being fully occupied in the labors of the 
plantation during the day, are engaged the whole of the night on 
alternate nights. In the exaction of this labor no difference is made 
between men and women. 

' The men employed in carrying the canes from the field to the 
mill have no regular time of rest, except half an hour for breakfast, 
and two hours' interval in the middle of the day; but it seldom 
happens that they get a whole night's rest at one time. The whole 
of Sunday they are obliged to employ in the cultivation of their 
provision ground, in bringing thence the food requisite for their 
sustenance during the week, and in keeping market. The punish- 
ment of the whip is inflicted on all occasions at the discretion of 
ihe driver and overseer. The law which limits the number of 
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slrokes to thirty nine is practically disregarded, and the wretched 
victims are frightfully mangled and excoriated by every execution. 
When the lacerations produced by one flogging are sufficiently 
healed, a second is frequently inflicted ; and while the sores are 
unhealed, maggots often breed in the lacerated flesh. Their num- 
bers, as might be expected, annually decrease ; and suicide, by 
dirt eating and otherwise, is not unfrequently resorted to as the only 
escape from misery ; or, (as the perverted intellects of West Indian 
writers will have it,) out of an ill-disposition to their masters !' pp. 
113, 114. 

Well does this candid writer proceed to remark, 

' After this, and a thousand corroborating statements, how child- 
ishly absurd is the tone of triumphant reproach with which British 
writers, Whig as well as Tory, assail the American republic for 
permitting the existence of slavery, as if no such evil existed in the 
British dominions, or as if the influence of property or the preju- 
dices of education were to be overcome in an instant by the breath 
of the republican legislator!' p. 114. 

To give our readers the satisfaction of more certainly 
knowing, that the Quarterly Reviewer enjoys the pleasure of 
being the only man of respectability in England, who affects 
to regard the existence of slavery as a reproach on America, 
we also subjoin the following manly expressions of Mr Camp- 
bell, in an editorial preface to a volume of the New Monthly 
Magazine. 

' The worst thing urged against America is her negro slavery, 
a theme no doubt for the general philanthropist, but not for the 
Englishman, as a ground of unqualified national vanity. Slaves 
cannot breathe in England. Yes, but they can breathe in the 
English West Indies, and breathe heavier groans, it is said, than in 
America. And we profit by this slavery, and we pay taxes to 
maintain it. The negro, however, is free the moment he reaches 
our shores. And could he reach them at his pleasure, we might 
then boast that we took the chains from his limbs and bound them 
round his heart. But he cannot come over to us. An English 
soldier would help to kill him, if he asserted his liberty, and the 
main power that coerces him is English. Now the plea, which 
our own colonists allege for possessing slaves, is necessity, and we 
either admit or reject this plea. If we absolve the West Indian, 
we cannot condemn the American. If we denounce them both as 
tyrants, it is clear that, of the two, we are most nearly and practi- 
cally concerned with our fellow subjects of the West Indies. If we 
can justify or palliate their slavery, let us make allowance for that 
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of America. And if we cannot justify it, then, before we preach 
the emancipation of slaves to another empire, we should first make 
efforts to accomplish that emancipation in our own.' 

We have already done the people of England the credit 
to believe, that the Quarterly Reviewer is by this time the 
only one among them, who affects to cast a reproach upon 
America for the existence of slavery. We have quoted the 
language of Mr Campbell as generous and fair. But we are 
tempted to retract the words, and ask if it be either ? It is 
not true, that the negro is free, the moment he reaches their 
shores. He is free only on a small part of their shores. It 
is not the ' colonists' only of England, who hold slaves. They 
are held and owned by Englishmen ; by the champions of 
liberty, by the pillars of the throne. Whether this be so or 
not, the Quarterly Reviewer may ask Sir George Rose, 
who speaks in Parliament of one of his West India estates 
containing at least two hundred and forty slaves of a punishable 
age ; or he may ask why the enlightened nephew of Fox hath 
assumed the ill omened name of Vassal. It is a solemn truth, 
that more men are at this moment held in slavery by English 
power, and English laws, than by all the rest of the world to- 
gether. This would be nearly true, were we to understand 
slavery in the literal sense of the word. When we extend it 
farther, and make it include not merely the condition of being 
bought and sold, but also the being deprived of all the rights, 
which make liberty worth having, and in this connexion reflect 
on the British empire in the East, it will appear incontestibly, 
that the English nation has sinned and is sinning as deeply 
against the cause of human freedom, as the most heinous des- 
potism, of which the memory exists. This same number of the 
Quarterly Review, as if to cover with the deeper shame the 
libeller of America, contains, in the article on Central India, 
an incidental sentence relative to the condition in which the 
English government has placed that country, which awakens 
feelings of horror at the misery it implies, and of greater 
horror at the truly profane indifference and seeming uncon- 
sciousness, with which it is uttered. 

' One of the greatest practical blunders,' says this cool person, 
' which we have yet made in India, was the substitution of a plau- 
sible theory for an ancient usage, in taking the land from the Ryots, 
its rightful owners, and conferring it on the Zemindars, the heredi- 
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tary collectors of the revenue, under the specious pretext of cre- 
ating a body of country gentlemen, who would improve the pro- 
perty, and secure to the government a permanently fixed rent. The 
fatal effects of this well intentioned but ill advised measure, were 
soon apparent by the ruin of those it was meant to enrich, by the 
oppression and misery of the ancient occupiers, and the almost 
total neglect of agriculture.' 

A blunder indeed ! An empire, where many of the arts of 
civilized life have been cultivated for ages beyond the reach 
of history, sixty or eighty millions of men disfranchised, 
reduced from owners in fee simple to tenants, to their own 
oppression and misery, the ruin of their landlords, and the 
almost total neglect of agriculture ; and for the purpose of 
' securing to the government a permanently fixed rent ;' that 
is, enriching a few titled favorites, and a host of military and 
civil adventurers from the antipodes; and all this one only of 
the greatest practical blunders! If this be only one of the 
blunders, what must be the corruptions, the tyranny, the 
crimes ? We may now believe the assertion of Lord Corn- 
wallis, that a third of the Company's possessions have been re- 
duced to a jungle for wild beasts. India is far off, little known, 
little cared for, by the political inquirer ; and the fate of her 
unresisting and timid millions is but imperfectly understood. 
From the information, however, that is before the world, we 
have no scruple in asserting, that the British administration of 
that quarter of the globe has been guilty, every year of its 
existence, of more oppression, fraud, tyranny, robbery, and 
murder, than can be laid to the charge of Bonaparte in his 
whole career. And yet we are not only surfeited with the 
praises of what England has done for liberty, but ourselves 
overwhelmed with abuse, because it is impossible to throw off 
the slavery, which they entailed upon us. 

But to return to farmer Faux, whom we had nearly for- 
gotten. We proposed to notice but very few of his fabrica- 
tions, and shall, out of regard to ourselves as well as our 
readers, keep our word. We must give them, however, a 
specimen of this ' honest man's' observations. Page 45, 
he visits Patrick Duncan, Esq. on the twenty fifth of April, 
whom he finds living in a garden of the choicest flowers and 
fruits, breaking down the trees with their weight. In another 
place, (p. 405,) he enumerates the fruits in this garden, as 
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being oranges, figs, sugar canes, and pomegranates. The 
twenty fifth of April was certainly early for these fruits to be 
breaking down the trees ! 

On page 37, the Farmer says, ' it is no unusual thing for 
people of this country, [New England,] on going to Charles- 
ton, to take their free negroes with them, and sell them for 
slaves, by way of turning a penny, or, as they say, of making 
a good spec, of it.' The Farmer forgot, while contriving this 
device, that there was a small contradiction in terms between 
the words ; and he might find it difficult to explain what he 
means by ' their free negroes.' On the same page, he says, 

' Two white gentlemen, I was told, determined on a plan to 
benefit themselves and cheat the planter or slave buyer. One 
blackened his face and body and became a negro ; the other was 
his owner and salesman, and sold his friend to the planter for eight 
hundred dollars, but in less than three days, he returned a white 
free man again, to divide the spoil, nor was the imposition ever 
discovered to prosecution.' 

The fabricator of this stuff is the person, of whom the 
Quarterly Reviewer has the face to say, ' that Mr Faux is 
an honest man, and tells the truth to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, we cannot for a moment permit ourselves to 
doubt ; indeed, there is scarcely a word or a fact in his book, 
for which he does not produce his authority.' There is no 
Heed of mincing a matter like this, and we pronounce this 
qualification of Faux to be false. So far from producing 
authority for almost every word and fact, the greater part of 
his book is the merest hearsay, like that we have just quoted. 
' I was told,' is his main authority. As to the tale we are 
now considering, that a planter should -pay eight hundred dol- 
lars for a blackened white person is so preposterous as to 
disarm our anger, and almost satisfy us that farmer Faux is 
more fool than knave ; and fell into the hands of some des- 
perate wag, who discovered that he was writing a book about 
America, and was resolved it should be well seasoned. 

' May 1st,' says " the honest man," ' a wagoner, on the day of 
the President's entry to this city, was commanded by the military 
to move out of the road to give place to the coming show. " Pray," 
said he, " by what authority do you stop me ? It is more than the 
President dare do. Show me your authority. If you had civilly 
asked me, I would have driven into the ditch to obleege you." ' 
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It does not appear, however, that the offended wagoner 
fell to throwing stones into the President's carriage, or hoot- 
ing at him, the compliment so frequently bestowed on some 
of theh present gracious majesties of the old world, when 
they appear before the eyes of their beloved subjects. It is 
amusing to see Mr Faux italicising obleege, as vulgar ; a pro- 
nunciation almost universal in England the last century ; and 
he himself from a country, where no known dialect of English 
is spoken ; where they talk of ' orse,' and ' owse,' of ' anny- 
think,' and ' somethink,' of ' a lung while,' of ' the byes 
(boys) and gals,' and a thousand other things, which, for the 
mere English reader, require a version. 

On the page last quoted, occurs the following sentence, 
which farmer Faux would obleege us by translating out of 
the Somersetshire into the English. ' This morning pre- 
sented a poor fellow lying all night until nine A. M. in the 
street in a hot broiling sun, 110° by the thermometer.' 
From this specification of a person, presented by the morn- 
ing as lying all night in a hot broiling sun, we should appre- 
hend him to be one of those unfortunate persons, immortal- 
ised in the well known and pathetic exclamation, 

To night's the day, 1 speak it to my sorrow, 
That we were all to have been hung tomorrow. 

But the Farmer proceeds ; 

' He was found nearly murdered, having his legs both broken, 
and otherwise terribly bruised about his head and breast, and rob- 
bed of all he had, fifteen dollars. To the disgrace of the nightly 
watch and city sentinels, and to the open day humanity of the citi- 
zens, here was he suffered to lie saturated with pestilential dew, 
and in the day left to roast and be devoured by flies, until an old 
Prussian Colonel offered ' a dollar to have him removed, as a 
nuisance too disgusting to delicate nerves and sensibilities. Mr 
Brown, a landlord in Church street, then called out to two black 
men, " here, June and July come and assist, and tell August to 
help you." ' 

Thus spake Mr Brown and straightway they moved. — 
Incipiunt magni procedere menses. 

The Farmer facetiously adds, that but for the black men, 
June, July, and August, the poor forsaken sufferer would 
literally have taken three months to effect his removal. This 
too is quoted by the Quarterly Reviewer, and that fraudu- 
lently ; for the ridiculous names of the servants, enough of 
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themselves to throw ridicule on the whole tale, are omitted, 
and the whole is put into English, which alone is a cruel 
satire on the Farmer. What inferences against the Ameri- 
can character might be authorized by this occurrence, were 
it true, may be judged of by a parallel case, which we give 
as we find it, in the number of the Westminster Review 
already quoted. Faux's adventure happened in 1819. 

' Three years have not elapsed,' says the writer in the West- 
minster Review, ' since an aged pauper in the middle of this me- 
tropolis of London was thrust from parish to parish, from officer to 
officer, each contesting the liability to administer relief, till the last, 
on whose hands he was thrown, left him famishing with cold and 
hunger, in the open streets. The wretched sufferer, unable to 
crawl farther, laid himself down at night in a public thoroughfare 
near Drury Lane, where thousands passed by him regardless of his 
dying groans. The next morning he was found a stiffened corpse, 
and a coroner's jury brought in a verdict of " died by starvation." ' 
p. 253. 

We have some doubt whether the Quarterly Reviewer 
will hereafter revive the story of Mr Faux's sufferer in the 
streets of Charleston. 

On occasion of his visit to Columbia, S. C. Faux treats 
us with the following sketch, which is faithfully transferred to 
the pages of the Quarterly. ' There are one hundred and 
twenty five students in the university here, who are very dis- 
orderly, frequently disturbing congregations on the Sunday, 
because the head, Dr Maxwell, is too idle to preach, and 
thereby keep them together.' In the next sentence, the Re- 
viewer says, ' The once notorious Joseph Lancaster expect- 
ed to make a fortune in this free and independent republic, 
where no questions would be asked him on the score of reli- 
gion.' Again, ' Mr Faux, being brought up in serious habits, 
seldom failed to attend, wherever he was, at some place or 
other of religious worship ; he appears, however, to entertain 
a very humble opinion both of the preaching and practice of 
all the numerous sects, in this land of " liberal institutions." 
Some of them he found cold, others fanatic, and the more 
dignified time serving.' Finally, it is said, by this candid 
Reviewer, toward the end of his article, 

' We are very much inclined to ascribe the vicious and heartless 
conduct of the Americans, with which every page of Mr Faux's 
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book teems, to the total disregard of religion on the part of the 
government. This fatal mistake in framing their constitution has 
been productive of the most injurious consequences to the morals 
of the people ; for to expect that men will cultivate virtue and 
morality and neglect religion is to know very little of human na- 
ture. The want of an established national religion has made the 
bulk of the people either infidels or fanatics. " Some," says one of 
their writers, " plead the sufficiency of natural religion, and reject 
revelation as unnecessary and fabulous ; and many, we have reason 
to believe, have yet their religion to choose." In the back settle- 
ments, here and there, a frantic sectarian holds forth in a hovel, or 
under a tree ; and in the old states no kindly associations are 
connected with the gloomy and heartless performance of religious 
worship. The village church with its spiry steeple, its bells, its 
clock, the well fenced churchyard, with its ancient yew tree and 
its numerous monumental records of the dead, are here utterly un- 
known. Even the tomb of Washington is so totally neglected, that 
" it might be mistaken," Mr Faux says, " for a dog kennel, or a 
mound much resembling a potato grave in England, the door rot- 
ting away, such as would disgrace an English pig stye." An 
American apologist for this neglect admitted that among his coun- 
trymen, the corpse was no sooner laid in the earth, than it appear- 
ed to be forgotten ; and " that the tear of sorrow, and the hand of 
affection neither bedews nor decorates the sward under which the 
friend, the parent, the relative reposes." " It is in vain to look 
into the burial grounds of this country, for the pensive cypress or the 
melancholy willow, the virgin weeping over the urn of her depart- 
ed lover, or the mother banging over the grave of her darling child. 
No flower blooms bedewed with the tear of affection. All is waste, 
and dreary, and dead, as the sunken grave over which you pass ; 
and a few stones, on which are engraved the name and age of the 
deceased, are all that remains to manifest the affection of the living 
to those who have passed away and are no more." ' p. 369- 

We have quoted these few passages for the sake of show- 
ing more fully to our readers, what kind of ribaldry may find 
admittance into the most extensively circulated literary jour- 
nal in the world, and to what ruthless hands is committed the 
important duty of influencing the public feeling in England 
toward this country. We proceed to a few remarks on the 
separate points in these quotations. First, we would speak 
of the indecency, with which the Reviewer quotes Faux's 
brutal insolence toward persons, whom he calls by name. 
Was the Reviewer so well convinced of the correctness of 
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Faux's statement relative to the learned and respectable Dr 
Maxcy, (to whom he refers under the name of Maxwell,) 
that he felt it safe to copy a libel against him, to accuse him 
of neglecting, through idleness, to preach on the Sabbath, and 
in consequence permitting the students, over whom he pre- 
sided, to roam the streets, and disturb the peace of the day ? 
Faux arrived in Columbia on Thursday and left it on Friday ; 
his information, therefore, as to what Dr Maxcy, or the stu- 
dents did, or neglected to do, was but hearsay, and he does 
not intimate the nature of his authority. The Quarterly Re- 
viewer knows that his journal is reprinted in America, and 
must therefore have supposed, that this grave charge against 
a man in a responsible station would meet the eyes of the 
individual concerned, of his friends, and of the public. Was 
it, under these circumstances, either prudent or fair to quote 
this abuse of a man, who was, perhaps, entitled to nothing but 
respect ? As far as it was calculated to wound personal feel- 
ings, this libel has failed of its aim. We have no certain 
knowledge of the private or official character of the late Dr 
Maxcy ; but his high station, his well known reputation as a 
pulpit orator, and the tributes of respect to his memory abun- 
dantly satisfy us, that the Quarterly Reviewer is, in this case, 
guilty of wanton defamation. 

We proceed next to the account, which the Reviewer gives 
of the state of religion in America. Here we are free to 
say, that for pharisaical censoriousness, and for unauthorised 
judgment of other men's consciences, we have scarce ever 
seen anything equal to his statements. He says, that the 
government totally disregards religion, that the want of an 
established church is a fatal error in the constitution ; that 
this want of a national religion is the reason of the vicious 
and heartless conduct of the Americans ; and that it ' has 
made the bulk of the people infidels and fanatics.' But is 
the Reviewer so ignorant of our institutions, as to suppose 
they are all derived from the federal constitution ? That in- 
strument has little more to do with the social, moral, and reli- 
gious institutions of America, than the treaty of Amiens had 
with those institutions in France and England. Long before 
and long after the constitution was framed, some of the states 
in this Union had precisely that establishment of religion, 
which archdeacon Paley, (a writer whom this Reviewer has 
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occasion to defend in the very article we are considering,) 
quotes as a more perfect arrangement than that of England. 
Nay, it would seem that the Reviewer had, in his quality of 
editor in this number, been at war with himself as a writer, 
for in a subsequent article on Ecclesiastical Revenues, the 
account, which Dr Franklin gave of the laws for the support 
of religion in some of the American states, is quoted ' to 
confirm the opinions, which we entertain on this point,' viz. 
that the tithes are merely a servitude upon a part of the real 
estate of the country. 

But if the want of a national religion be a fatal error in 
America, what is it in Great Britain, that the national religion 
in England itself is protested against by half of the popu- 
lation, that in Scotland a different, and, as English church- 
men think, a schismatical and heretical communion is the 
established religion, so that we have the spectacle most extra- 
ordinary, and to the lovers of national religions a little scanda- 
lous, of different, mutually inconsistent orders of divine things 
pronounced by the same national law to be authorised by 
reason and Scripture, on the two sides of the Tweed ; while 
in Ireland again, though the English religion is established by 
law, we have the spectacle still more perplexing to our poor 
transatlantic irreligious eyes of six sevenths of the people not 
merely not members, but bitter foes of the national church. 
Wishing to be set right in a point of great concernment, we 
do pray the Quarterly Reviewer to tell us, seeing the conse- 
quences to a nation of not having a national religion are fatal, 
what is the condition of an empire consisting of three realms, 
but governed by the same sovereign and the same parliament, 
and having a national religion rejected by half the population 
in one of the kingdoms, by six sevenths in another, while in a 
third, a dissenting sect is by law the established church ? 

But our ' government totally disregards religion ;' — and 
what kind of regard should the government, as distinct from 
the constitution and laws, pay to religion ? Does the Quarterly 
Reviewer think it an excellent thing for a queen to have a 
minister of religion ' whistle the word of God through the 
keyhole of her dressing room, while she changes her linen ;' 
or is he edified with the scandalous spectacle of the prayers 
of the House of Commons. The stranger, who is present at 
the opening of the daily sessions of the Congress of America, 
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that irreligious and godless land, will hear a solemn prayer 
pronounced to the majority of the members reverently stand- 
ing in their seats. A half crown will not bribe the door 
keeper of the House of Commons to admit a stranger, while 
prayers are hurried over by the chaplain ; because it is not 
thought well to have it publicly known, that the speaker and 
clerk are the only auditors. ' Established religion,' forsooth, 
with one bishop, boasting, like Dr Watson, that he never 
visited his see, because it was so poor ; or another, living at 
Naples for years to retrench, because £20,000 a year would 
not keep him out of debt at home ; or like another Honor- 
able and Right Reverend Father in God, a nobleman, a pre- 
late, driven from his church, for crimes which we cannot al- 
lude to. We have a right to make this retort. We are among 
the last persons, who would trespass against any courtesy, 
national or individual. But this Reviewer charges the whole 
American nation with irreligion, and calls individuals by 
name, repeating the odious libels, which an itinerant mis- 
creant has uttered against them. Let him beware in future. 
He dwells in a glass house. The American government may 
be exceeding irreligious, and in consequence exceeding im- 
moral, but the infamous vices of its members, we thank 
Heaven, have not yet become the scandal of the civilised 
world ; and the American people are not obliged, on their 
allegiance, to bestow every imposing name of Grace and 
Majesty, and bow the knee to vermin, who, if they were not 
the pity, would be the horror of all good and pure minds. 

But ' some' it seems, in the words of an American writer, 
quoted by this reviewer, ' plead the sufficiency of natural re- 
ligion, and reject revelation as unnecessary and fabulous, and 
many, we have reason to believe, have yet their religion to 
choose.' Say you so ? And what did Shaftesbury and Lord 
Herbert plead, and Bolingbroke, and Toland, and Collins, and 
Tindal, and Woolston, and Mandeville, and Chubb, and Hume, 
and Gibbon ; and what do Godwin, and Sir William Drum- 
mond, and Lord Byron, and, if they are not sorely belied, 
many of the Edinburgh Reviewers, and Edinburgh Philoso- 
phers, plead at the present day ? The writings of a few pervert- 
ed geniuses in France, in the fever of the revolution, have given 
to the leading men of that country, with those who are willing 
to take up with every hasty impression, the reputation of hav- 
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ing been the apostles of infidelity to the world. It is an en- 
tirely false impression, for modern infidelity was taught in 
England. There have been more distinguished writers in 
that country against Christianity, than in all others together. 
We do not speak it rashly, nor without having ourselves 
verified the remark, that there is no cavil of importance, 
in the French infidel writers of the last century, which can- 
not be found in earlier English writers. Moreover, it is 
equally true that the infidel writings in England, for the very 
reason that they are less scandalous, are far more dangerous, 
many of them being, from their nature, such as cannot be 
excluded from any respectable library, and others composed 
with a gravity, which secures them access to readers, who 
would turn away with disgust from the licentiousness of Vol- 
taire. Think but a moment of such books as Bolingbroke's 
Letters on History, Hume's Essays, and Gibbon's Rome, or 
of the latter of them alone, a work, which must stand in every 
English library as long as the language shall last, which must 
be read by every man of liberal education, and yet which 
grew out of the idea of accounting for the origin and progress 
of Christianity by mere human means, and contains the most 
dangerous attack upon it, that was ever made. 

It is the English infidel writers, moreover, who laid the 
foundation not only for the school of their successors in 
France, but for the modern German divinity, which in any 
common acceptation of terms is another form of infidelity. 
The first lines of that scheme, which was imperfectly shadow- 
ed out by Sender, and has been filled up by Eichhorn and 
his followers, and which, with much variety in details, insists 
on denying anything supernatural to belong to Christianity, 
may be very clearly traced in the works of Toland and Col- 
lins. Will it be said, that if England has brought forth pow- 
erful writers ' to plead the sufficiency of natural religion,' it 
has brought forth powerful refuters of them ? It is not so. 
Every theologian knows, that a very large majority of the 
professed replies in England to the infidels are miserable ; 
the productions of feeble men, striving to gain preferment by 
defending a popular cause. Why does not the church of Eng- 
land, ' the national church,' with all her princely endowments, 
her prelacies, her stalls, her colleges, (some of which alone 
possess a revenue twice as great as that of the state of Mas- 
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sachusetts,) produce some champions of the religion equal to 
those who have assailed it ? Cannot the honors, powers, digni- 
ties, and millions of patronage, lavished on this church, raise 
up a Christian scholar to write the history of Rome or the his- 
tory of England ? Can they produce nothing but Warburton's 
monstrous paradox, which no man ever believed, and Watson's 
superficial though judicious pamphlet against Paine, and Pa- 
ley's compilation from the Unitarian, the Socinian Lardner ? 
In judicious sermons, containing powerful illustrations of sin- 
gle points of the Christian evidences, the modern English 
church has something to boast, and in the old controversy 
with the Papists, her earlier divines evinced a world of learn- 
ing ; but she has not a work in any degree entitled to the 
name of a classical treatise of Christian evidences. Butler's 
Analogy, indeed, is a work, which, for the grand conception 
on which it is built, and the power of argument with which 
it is armed, is alone a monument of modern theology. It is 
not, however, a work on Christian evidences of which we are 
now speaking. 

Again, ' In the old states of America no kindly associations 
are connected with the gloomy and heartless performance of 
religious worship.' What think ye of this, members of the 
American Episcopal Church, whose numbers are not much in- 
ferior to those of the same church in England ; whose bishops 
derive their consecration in unbroken succession from the 
national church as there established ? ' The village church 
with its spiry steeple, its bells, its clock, the well fenced 
churchyard with its ancient yew tree, and its numerous mon- 
umental records of the dead, are here utterly unknown.'' Read 
this, traveller in New England, among whose thousand villages 
there is scarcely one without its steeple and spire ; (which, 
by the way, is not frequent in the English country churches, 
which generally have low towers ;) there is not one, in which 
there is not a graveyard decently enclosed. But we have 
no 'yew trees' in our graveyards, no 'pensive cypresses.' 
Now that God of nature, who appointed that the dust of man 
should return to the dust, from which he was taken, has been 
pleased to withhold the yew tree from our soil, and if this 
Reviewer really thinks, what he says, that the want of it is a 
piece of irreligion, he must cast the blame elsewhere. As to 
the ' pensive cypress,' for which, according to Faux and his 
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Reviewer, it is in vain to look in the graveyards of this coun- 
try, we have strong doubts whether it be not equally in vain 
to seek it in England. We have, it is true, two trees called 
cypresses ; and this Reviewer, who will find nothing in the 
right place, vilifies us for our cypress swamps. But if by 
'pensive cypress' the gentlemen mean, as we presume they 
do, the 'cupressus tristis' of the ancients, which was placed 
before the houses and planted by the sepulchres of the dead, 
and is still in many parts of the world, then we plead again 
that the tree will not grow in the open air, in the greater 
part of North America, and we much mistake if it will in 
England. ' An American apologist admitted, that the corpse 
was no sooner laid in the earth than it appeared to be forgot- 
ten ; the tear of sorrow and the hand of affection neither be- 
dews nor decorates the sward under which the friend, the 
parent, or the relative reposes ; it is vain to look into the burial 
grounds of this country for the pensive cypress or the melan- 
choly willow, the virgin weeping over the urn of her departed 
lover, or the mother hanging over the grave of her departed 
child.' What sorry pedantry is this; let us fancy to ourselves, 
as carried into execution, what this wise man desiderates, and 
would leave us to infer is practised in his own country ; — the 
young women of a sizeable town, who have had the misfortune 
to lose a lover, out betimes in the churchyard, and a half, or a 
third of the matrons upon the same errand, weeping over urns 
or hanging over graves. We can tell this Reviewer, that he 
libels not us, but his own country, in his intimation, that in 
this way the English think proper to grieve. Of real life or 
of the human heart, he could have known nothing, or instead 
of transcribing this trash, he would have seen in it nothing 
but poor ribaldry. These images are the growth of a pedant's 
garret, who thinks that the descriptions of the poets are a 
mirror of life No man, that ever had or lost a child or a wife, 
would talk of pensive cypresses, and melancholy willows, and 
hanging over urns. It is cold monkish nonsense. 

And then, it seems, ' the numerous monumental records of 
the dead are wholly unknown.' For this assertion, ven- 
geance, if our prophetic spirit deceive us not, will sooner or 
later overtake the critic who fabricated this slander. Offend- 
ed Nemesis will cause him to fall in with ' the first Pentade.' 
Fall in, did we say ? aye, subscribe for it — read it, — and if 
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after this he declares that epitaphs are unknown in America, 
we know not what will cure him. 

The tomb of Washington is ' a dog kennel,' a ' potato 
grave,' a ' pig stye.' The tomb of Washington is, in our 
judgment, worthy of him who is laid in it ; 'a simple excava- 
tion in God's earth, with bricks enough to form the cavity, and 
nothing but a green sod and a few native cedar trees above it. 
It stands a little in front of the plain wooden house where the 
hero lived, on the bold bank of one of the noblest rivers in the 
world. What would a rubbish of marble or granite add to 
a spot like this. Congress once passed a resolution to re- 
move the revered remains to the capital, and deposit them 
in a national monument. Happy, that no- such design was 
carried into execution. The British soldiers would have 
wasted it with fire, as they did the library of Congress ; and 
the bones of the ' Rebel,' as certain of their poets have called- 
him, would have been trampled under foot by the gallant 
Cockburn's marines. Or if they had escaped that fate, if 
they had been allowed to rest undisturbed, if a monumental 
church were erected over them, and a long line of kindred 
worthies laid by their side, unless the sacred spot were treated 
with a reverence unobserved toward Westminster Abbey, it 
would impart no pleasure to a patriotic mind. If Westmin- 
ster Abbey be now what it was five years ago, there are few 
spots in London filthier than the outside of poet's corner ; a 
noisome, exposed thoroughfare. Within, — we trust we are 
not wanting in tenderness to the spot where are deposited the 
ashes of some of the great men of the race from which we are 
sprung, the poets and orators who have immortalised the lan- 
guage we speak, — but we can truly say, that the rabble of 
lords and ladies of family thrust in among them, the vile taste 
of most of the monumental architecture, sculpture, and poetry, 
add but too much to the disgust, which the dreary entrance 
has excited. 

We must omit the notice we were prepared to take of some 
more of Faux's tales and his Reviewer's comments. One only 
we cannot wholly pass over. These worthy colleagues labor 
hard to establish the lawlessness of America, and one retails 
and the other swallows various bugbear stories about ' rowdy 
juries,' ' regulators,' ' Lynch's law,' and ' violent resistance of 
civil officers.' Unlucky wights. Know ye the land of the 
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smuggler ; the wrecker ; the poacher ; of the white boy, and 
the peep of day boy ; of the Luddite, and of the frame breaker. 
We think we can give our readers a sketch from the state of 
society in England, which will compare tolerably well with 
that of the westernmost county in the valley of the Mississippi. 
We quote it from the Annual Register of 1818, which we 
have opened merely as the volume nearest at hand. 

'On Friday night, the 6th of Nov. 1818, a most desperate gang 
of poachers, about twenty in number, known by the name of the 
Bedfordshire Poachers, or Robin Hood's gang, headed by a farmer 
named Field, of New Inn, near Silsoe, who called himself Robin 
Hood, attacked the woods and estate of Joseph Latour, Esq. of 
Hixton near Hitchin. The gamekeeper, Dalby, and his assistant 
Godfrey, on finding Field and his companions advancing near them, 
concealed themselves in a hedge. The gang, however, crossing 
the hedge near the spot, discovered thern ; when without any attack 
or provocation whatever, on the part of the keepers, they formed a 
line around them, when four or five of the party most cruelly beat 
them, leaving them for dead. Field held his dog by the ear, while 
it licked the blood from the head of Godfrey. Much credit is due 
to Mr Latour, for his spirited exertions in sending immediately 
to Bow street for assistance, when an active officer of the name of 
Holyland was sent down, who soon ascertained that the gang con- 
sisted of at least forty men with Field at their head, and' 

And what, think you, gentle reader ? Perhaps that the county 
was up in arms to detect them ? No. Perhaps that like our 
rowdies, regulators, Sic. they are confined to remote, thinly 
settled districts? No. Perhaps that it was a combination of 
vagabonds and paupers against the rich ? Oh, no. The An- 
nual Register completes the sentence, which we have broken 
off, by saying, that this gang of forty fellows, ' was found to 
be encouraged by a number of Gentlemen and farmers.'' 
But let us see a little more of these gentry ; for England, ye 
must wot, being an exceedingly well governed, well adminis- 
tered kingdom, and having the advantage of a national reli- 
gion, of yew trees, of pensive cypresses, and monumental 
records, must needs afford valuable lessons to this land of 
godless rowdies. Where then did the officers of justice, sent 
to apprehend Robin Hood's gang of forty, encouraged by 
Gentlemen and farmers, find him ? In the heart of one of the 
most populous counties in England, of course ; that was the 
field of their exploits ; but instead of lurking in the forests 
vol. xix. — no. 44. 16 
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under the cover of night, they did the thing genteely. ' Ho- 
lyland proceeded to apprehend Field, as the ringleader, in 
doing which he was exposed to great danger, as he found 
him at a public house, surrounded by twenty of his colleagues, 
who had pledged themselves to die to a man, rather than suf- 
fer Field to be taken.' He was finally taken sword in hand. 
The Annual Register concludes, ' this gang has been for 
some time a terror to the whole neighborhood, and Field has 
frequently given notice to the gentleman, whose park he was 
going to attack. Some idea may be formed of the depreda- 
tions committed by Field's gang, when it is pretty correctly 
ascertained, that Field has paid from £60 to £70 a week to 
his men, and employed a cart to convey away the plunder.' 
Perhaps when the Quarterly Reviewer writes another article 
on America, he will not say the ' rowdies are a description of 
gentlemen quite new to us.' 

But we are weary of these travellers and their critics. This 
calling of hard names and saying harsh things is not a work 
we are used to, nor one in which we take pleasure. Every 
body sees how easy it would be to draw the most frightful 
pictures of English society, and more than retaliate all that 
even their imaginations can devise against us. We engage, 
out of authentic English works, to find a parallel for every 
tale of barbarity, vice, and misery, which can be collect- 
ed from the most faithless and gossiping traveller in this 
country. As American citizens, we have had provocation 
enough, and temptation enough to do this. The unprincipled 
character of most of the English travellers in this country 
would fully authorise it. The tone of their leading journals 
calls for it ; and it would very naturally, under these circum- 
stances, contribute to the popularity of ours, to maintain the 
cause of our country. But we have chosen to do that, as far 
as we can, in other ways ; and have left this work to those 
who like it better. We do not remember having, before now, 
directly noticed any of these travelling libellers, nor have we 
formally retorted upon the Quarterly Review, in that strain, 
which it has thought proper to adopt toward this country. 
Henceforward we are ready to pursue a somewhat different 
course, and we invite our worthy colleague beyond the ocean, 
to reconsider the expediency of forcing us into it. Though 
we will not use his weapons, and first commend and then 
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quote the wretches like Faux, who from every quarter of 
Europe infest England, and return to vent their spleen in 
German and French, yet from English works of standard 
authority, we will read him such a lesson, as shall teach him 
either to be silent as to this country, or to change his tone. 

For his country, the country of our fathers, we entertain 
the tenderest sentiments of respect and veneration. The 
memory of the great and good men, the countrymen of our 
ancestors, is dear to us in the next degree to that of those, 
whom we honor and love at home. In the English constitu- 
tion we see some things, in the state of society and condition 
of the arts in England, we see much to admire and to emulate. 
We also see monstrous defects, enormous contrasts, institu- 
tions most pernicious, customs and practices corrupt beyond 
the example of imperial Rome, and an excess of private pro- 
fligacy, in proportion to the excess of wealth and the vehe- 
mence of temptation. There exists in England a maturity of 
vice as unquestioned as the maturity in wealth and art ; and 
there are enormities of no unfrequent occurrence in that coun- 
try, as far beyond the measure of vice in America, as the 
Duke of Bedford's income is beyond that of our richest 
landed proprietors. From this indubitable state of things, it 
is plain, that it merits a little hesitation, on the part of our 
colleague of the Quarterly, whether he will pursue this con- 
test ; and provoke the exposition of the abuses in his country 
by presses, beyond the reach of the ' Bridge street Associa- 
tion.' It merits consideration whether he will do all, that 
can be done by a literary journal of commanding influence, 
to turn into bitterness the last drop of good will toward Eng- 
land, that exists in this country. 

He sees in Faux's book itself that England has too many and 
too partial friends here. The number, it is true, is daily grow- 
ing less. What our political feuds could not do is rapidly doing, 
by publications like the Quarterly Review ; and it is matter of 
notoriety, that the feelings entertained in this country toward 
England are less friendly now, than in the hottest of the late 
war. This alienation has been mainly effected by this very jour- 
nal. For the purpose originally of discouraging emigration, — 
a policy very unsound in itself, for why keep shut up in your 
empire a crowded, starving, rioting, maddening population — 
some writers in this Journal undertook to vilify America. Next, 
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out of hatred to the radical emigrants, who flocked hither, and 
some of whom made favorable report of the land, they set them- 
selves still more sternly to defame it. The habit thus formed has 
gained strength by indulgence till it now amounts, as is seen in 
this review of Faux, to perfect insanity. Its supposed writer 
is an aged man bowed with years and with infirmities, and 
very shortly must appear at a higher tribunal than that even of 
an indignant nation, to give an account of the use he has made 
of the talents put into his hands. We despise cant on all occa- 
sions ; but we protest that we think more solemnly than he 
appears to do of literary responsibility. Wantonly to defame an 
individual, or stimulate neighbors to a quarrel, would be thought 
a crime of no ordinary baseness ; what is it for one, who con- 
trols a press at the very centre of intellectual circulation — 
who utters his voice, and is beard as rapidly as wheels can 
roll or winds blow, on the Ganges, the Neva, the La Plate, 
and the Missouri, to defame, not individuals, but countries ; 
and to exasperate into wrath and bitterness not an individual, 
but a mighty empire, an empire peopled from his own native 
land, and in the language of a writer in this very number of 
the Quarterly Review, ' which of all that history records has 
employed the shortest time to rise to the greatest power and 
freedom.' 

To conclude, if our readers should feel surprised that an 
individual so low, as we have shown this traveller to be, 
should have occupied our attention so long, we beg them to 
consider that his Journal, in the best style of common Lon- 
don typography, fine type, fair paper, and a handsome en- 
graving at the head, is brought before the world to be read, 
quoted, and believed, like those of the swindler Ashe, the 
gardener Parkinson, and the stocking weaver Fearon, and a 
half dozen others, whose names and trades we forget. By 
virtue of the scandal propagated of this country, and without 
one single title to common attention and credit, this writer, 
like his kindred, has received the sanction of one of the most 
respectable journals, and will, perhaps, be quoted by lords and 
gentlemen, and be referred to as a competent eyewitness. 

If, again, it should seem incredible, that a person so low as 
Mr Faux, should have found admission, on any occasion, in 
this country, to the houses and tables of respectable indivi- 
duals, we beg to suggest, that, as his doing so often depends 
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on his own word, no credit whatever is to be given to it. 
We have personal knowledge, that he can speak as if familiar- 
ly acquainted with an individual, who never heard of his name, 
till it appeared on the title page of his book. But it must 
also be remembered, that in all foreign countries, the stranger's 
reception depends, at first, not a little on the quality of his- 
coat. Mr Faux, who, among the stock on his farm, appears 
to have caught a little instinct, understood this, and tells us 
that on landing here, he dressed in the London fashion ; thus 
imposing upon those, who could not know him, by a decent 
exterior. This is more or less the case in all countries, even 
those where the avenues to good society are most shut against 
strangers. Not only a universal hospitality, which prevails hi 
civilised countries, but a willingness to believe others well 
bred, which prevails nowhere so much as among those, who 
are so themselves, brings the unknown well dressed stranger 
into better company abroad, than he could find at home. 
But it must be confessed, that the fault is in a good measure 
our own. A foolish admiration for what is foreign is far too 
common here ; and the readiness to extend to strangers the 
greatest confidence of hospitality has, in other instances than 
this, exposed the good citizens of our country to shameful 
impositions^ This is happily an evil, however, which cor- 
rects itself, and a few more travellers like Mr Faux wili 
establish the necessary degree of inhospitableness ; and teach 
Americans, if they must receive this rabble, to let it be at a 
side table. 



Art. VII. — A Course of Study preparatory to the Bar and 
the Senate ; to which is annexed a Memoir on the Pri- 
vate and Domestic Lives of the Romans. By George 
Watterston. pp. 240. 12mo. Washington. 1823. 
Davis &. Force. 

In this work we find many things, which accord with our 
own views respecting the study of the ancient classics, and 
the place they ought to bold in a system of education among 
us. It is a subject, as we must believe, of no small import- 
ance to those who are fond of letters, and interested in the 



